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REMEMBER TO 
YOUR BOSS-— 
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HINK OF the solid satisfaction you’ve had from 
y enn nylon ... and thrill to the good news that 
Remington Rand’s All Nylon Inked Ribbon is ready 
for your typewriter. 
Stronger, more durable All Nylon ribbon means 
“longer ribbon wear ...fewer tiresome ribbon changes. 
And you'll see that typing through this thin, lint-free 
All Nylon ribbon means clean, sharp letters . . . and 
more of them from the same ribbon. 
Remember to tell your boss about the new All 
Nylon ribbon. Better still, have the phone number of 
your local Remington Rand office ready. 


P.S. And if (like most bosses) he’s cost conscious, tell 
him that Remington Rand All Nylon ribbons cut rib- 
bon replacement costs as much as 50 per cent—and 


save ribbon changing time for actual typing. 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand 
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BE 
YOURSELF 


By MARIA EASTERLY 


Maria Easterly School, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Who of us 
has not on oc- 
casion met 
a charm- 
in g_attrac- 
tive woman or 
perhaps seen 
one at the 
theater or in a 
restaurant and 
thought, 
““How wonder- 
ful to be ex- 
actly like her.” 





It wouldn’t 
be, really. Her 
way of living, her relatives and friends, her thoughts 
and emotions might not fit into your ideas of happi- 
ness at all. No, don’t wish to be someone else,—for 
that is only selling yourself short. To persist in such 
thinking leads only to a “what chance have I” atti- 
tude, reflecting itself in everything you do. 

I have yet to see the woman so ugly, so lacking in 
charm, so devoid of possibilities, that marked improve- 
ment in her appearance and manner could not be made. 
Many women have come to me expressing complete dis- 
satisfaction with themselves, yet each one of them has, 
with guidance and her own personal effort, acquired a 
delightful individuality when she has been shown how 
to recognize and develop her distinctive features. 


The woman who has an appreciative understanding 
of her good points, and also of her shortcomings, has 
indeed surmounted the greatest obstacle to becoming 
the lovely woman she wants to be. In short, she must 
know herself before she can help herself. 


Beauty, or in a broader sense, charm, is more than 
physical attractiveness—it is a way of living; a culmina- 
tion of one’s attitude toward life, toward people, toward 

It includes consideration of others; self-confi- 
dence that comes with the awareness that one knows 
how to use her own gifts to advantage, including ap- 
pearance. Once you know yourself it is possible to get 
out of life as much as you are willing to put into it. 


Charm is merely a combination of hundreds of little 
everyday habits of living. You need only acquire them 
one at a time to make life a delight. But to achieve 
results, you must get started; so don’t put it off. Begin 
today by utilizing each of your basic, physical, mental 
and social skills to best advantage. 

A faithful and conscientious effort can open new 
doors to success and happiness. When it does, you'll 
have the thrilling realization of being the lovelier 
woman you want to be. 


The Secretary 
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“LET’S NOT STAND STILL!” 
“LET’S DOUBLE OUR MEMBERSHIP!” 
“EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER!” 


The period for expansion is here, Spring will soon be in 
the air, it’s time to replenish our membership. Everywhere 
new seeds will soon sprout, and to avoid being crowded 
out, old roots should germinate new sprouts that they may 
retain their place in the sun. 

Existing chapters are the root of NSA. New members 
are the life that keeps us a forceful, dominant organiza- 
tion. NSA has given us an opportunity of leadership, serv- 
ice, and ability of expression, an abundance of friends and 
the art of gracious living. Let us get behind our National 
Membership Drive with an attitude of giving rather than 
getting. 

The world is full of eligible secretaries who would wel- 
come the opportunity of affiliation with a national organ- 
ization that is constantly surging forward and becoming 
more prominent because of its objectives and the worthy 
project it sponsors. 

Most of us are gregarious by nature, therefore the acti- 
vities of the local chapter offers the new member not only 
an opportunity for close-knit friendships, but the social 
functions and educational programs satisfies a need for 
association with others. 


All this you can offer your prospective members and 
they, in turn, as new members will bring into your chapter 
and the National Association new ideas, zest and life. 


(Reprinted from Editor’s Pen, February 1949). 


“IT’S LATER THAN YOU THINK!” 


How often have you heard this phrase in the past few 
months? Those five words have a great meaning for 
all of us. 


Yes, “It’s Later Than You Think!” But three months 
remain before the close of our National Membership Drive. 


Are you, personally, doing everything you can to con- 
tact a prospect? Contacts are like ideas—the more you 
make, the greater the probability that one of them will 
prove productive. 

NSA, you know, is “OPEN FOR BUSINESS.” 

We’re counting on each and every NSA member to 


help make our National Membership Drive a huge suc- 
cess! LET’S BE ‘OVER THE TOP’, May 1, 1950! 
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CHAPTER HIGHLIGHTS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK: Another fine meeting. Mrs. 
Marion Zimmerman who conducts a Charm School chose 
as her topic, “Personality Development and Self-Improve- 
ment for Women.” 


NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA: _ They started 
their 1950 meetings with a ‘highlight’. Mrs. Louis Son- 
tag of Youngstown, Ohio demonstrated different hair 
styles and showed pictures of the new fashions. More 
good things coming up, too. 

















PORTLAND, OREGON: By the time this issue of 
The Secretary reaches you, Portland chapter will have 
celebrated its Fourth Anniversary. This was the first 
time they celebrated their anniversary, but we understand 
it was most outstanding in all respects. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA: As we went to 
press plans were in the making for a “Get-Together” for 
the weekend of February 4 at Sedgefield Inn. We'll be 
interested in hearing more about the meeting. 


LAREDO, TEXAS: Their first civic project for 1950 
will be the March of Dimes. Their last chapter bulletin 
was dedicated to their first honorary member, Mrs. Lela 
Herring, President of the Herring-Price Lumber Company. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA: Joan Knighten, exchange 
teacher from England, who has been teaching at the 
local Longfellow School, was guest speaker at their Jan- 
uary meeting. 


FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS: Bill Darby chapter 
had a most interesting meeting in January. Miss Mar- 
garet Reavis, local teacher who spent the last school year 
as an exchange teacher in England, showed pictures made 
while in England and on tour in other countries abroad. 
Excellent meeting, indeed! 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS: Your January “Catch- 
Ho” was interesting from cover to cover—we especially 
liked the article, “What Is Your Philosophy?” by Eliza- 
beth Campbell. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: “Filing in the Execu- 
tive’s Office” was the topic of Mrs. Ida Welch’s talk 
at their January meeting. Mrs. Welch is with Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc.; she helped organize the Milwaukee Filing 
Association and was its first president. Incidentally, at 
one time she was also a secretary! 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS: Desk Set members have 
been invited by Lichtenstein’s, local famous Career Shop, 
to participate in their monthly luncheon-fashion show 
— yes, they want four models for each show. Nice, eh? 
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DES MOINES, IOWA: They report a most inter- 
esting January meeting. Miss Helen Wheeler of the 
Public School System described the on-the-job training 
system used by Des Moines Tech for stenographers. And 
coming up this month is their Annual Boss Night Dinner. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS: . Another outstanding January 
meeting. Guest night—Movie ‘The Colorful West Indies” 
—Speaker, Mr. Frank Kirchner of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. 

HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA: As far as fun 
was concerned, their Square Dance was a huge success. 
Did you have costumes, and all? 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA: Members of this chapter vol- 
unteered their services to aid the Salvation Army’s Christ- 
mas relief program. Through their efforts $249.22 was 
collected from generous citizens. 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA: Mrs. Roy Arnold 
showed colored slides of South America when she ad- 
dressed the members of the Shenango Valley chapter. 
The slides depicted the life of the people and vegetation 
of the country. Following her talk, Mrs. Arnold displayed 
laces, jewelry and woodwork collected while in South 
America. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO: “Personal and Performance 
Qualities of a Good Secretary” was the subject of a 
roundtable discussion at one of their recent meetings. They 
say members specifically brought out problems ‘your 
best friend won’t tell you.’ 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: This “baby” chapter 
received some mighty fine publicity following the in- 
stallation of their chapter. Hope you continue to receive 
recognition. 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: ‘‘Ladies to the left and 
Gents to the right—meet you at the Y Monday night”— 
is the cry of the Westport girls. Twelve lessons for only 
$4.00, plus heaps and heaps of fun. 














NEW YORK, NEW YORK: Cornell University has 
arranged an Extension Course of the New York City 
members in Human Relations. Certificates will be issued 
at the conclusion of the series. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO: Their Ways and Means Com- 
mittee report a nice tidy sum as a result of their ‘Cedar 
Chest’ project. Lets hear more from you. Mighty glad 
to receive your bulletin. 

TOLEDO, OHIO: By the time you read this plans 
will no doubt have been completed for their annual 
Membership Tea. We'll be looking for those new enroll- 
ments. 


The Secretary 


“i Smportance of a Good Bulletin Staff 


BY HELEN HECHT 
Editor ‘Crystal Gazer” Glass City Chapter, Toledo, Ohio 


(Submitted through the National Editors’ Committee) 


A bulletin is the voice of a chapter, reflecting its char- 
acter and personality; in a wider scope it serves as a com- 
munication with other chapters; and in a still broader 


sense it is the link connecting the National Association. 


with the chapter. 

It keeps members informed of events such as regular 
meetings, committee activities, special affairs, and plans; 
gives personal data and interesting items about the indivi- 
dual members, enabling all to become better acquainted 
and closer knit; gives helpful suggestions in the form of 
announcements of new products, fashion trends, tips on 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, etc.; transmits the type 
of information in which the members are interested and 
find most helpful. The latter may be on local projects 
or drives, local industries or buildings, jobs of individual 
members, resumes of historical events, facts about famous 
persons or institutions—anything which is of interest and 
value to its readers. 

As an intermediary with other chapters it tells what 
the sponsoring chapter is doing and relays to its own 
members the activities and accomplishments of other 
chapters. This forms a common bond between chapters 
—an exchange of ideas, problems and achievements. It 
serves as a stimulant for greater effort and permits the 
membership as a whole to participate in the successful 
endeavors and objectives of fellow chapters. 

The success of the bulletin necessarily is dependent upon 
the quality of the material used, which in turn is deter- 
mined by the calibre of the bulletin staff. Hence it is 
most essential to have aGOOD STAFF, one with imagina- 
tion, zeal, enthusiasm, resourcefulness—one which is not 
afraid to work. 

Imagination, while listed first, is not in reality the 
most important of the qualifications, but perhaps it will 
be the most evident in the format of the bulletin, its 


layout, its originality, its individual tone. 
<a | An alert, zealous staff is ever on the search for material, 


poems, or quotations which are timely, pertinent and help- 
ful; captions or cartoons which are adaptable for their 
own publication; jokes to add spice or zest; anything 
which will enhance the quality of the bulletin and make 
it more worthwhile. 

Enthusiasm they must have and maintain. One bulle- 
tin is hardly off the press when another is in the process 
of being put together. 

Resourcefulness, combined with the other attributes 
mentioned, is the real key to the ultimate successful com- 
pletion of the bulletin. What the staff can’t do them- 
selves, they’ll find a way to have done; or what they can 
get someone else to do, they won’t do. A _ resourceful 
staff might carry a full page advertisement for a mimeo- 
graphing company in exchange for the mimeographing of 
their stencils; or they might run a series of advertisements 
to defray, at least partially, the cost of their bulletin; they 
might obtain the use of a mimeographing machine from 
the employer of one of the staff; or, through chapter 
funds, purchase their own machine. They'll obtain their 
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supplies at a discount whenever possible, either direct from 
a paper company or through some business connection. 
And they’ll utilize to the fullest all the talent available to 
them in their own chapter. 

Keeping ever paramount the thought that THE JOB 
IS THE BOSS, with personal dates and interests second- 
ary, the recommended staff is a minimum of five or six 
persons, consisting of the editor, assistant editor, art editor 
and at least two or three staff reporters. The assistant 
editor more or less serves in the capacity of an under- 
study, ever ready to step in as a replacement in case of 
illness or absence of the editor, or to assume that position 
the following year or term. 

After the standard articles to be used each month have 
been determined, each staff member should be responsible 
for a specific page or article. 

Suppose, for instance, you have decided upon the follow- 
ing monthly features: Birthdays of members; write-up 
or minutes of chapter members and coming events; cor- 
respondence from national officers and headquarters, and 
ideas gleaned from exchange bulletins; notes from the 
chapter board of directors; thumb-nail sketches of new 
members, or of officers at the time of their installation, or 
of a featured member of the month; educational page; 
president’s page; thought-provoking quotations, articles, 
or poems; parliamentary law. 

Use punchy, original captions or cartoons to identify 
each. Here again, these can be standardized to serve some- 
what in the form of trademarks for your chapter, and 
also eliminate repetition of work each month. Let the 
art editor assume this responsibility. Divide the balance 
of the work in perhaps the following manner: 

1) Addressing stickers, maintenance of exchange list, 
each month checking for changes in names of editors, 
addresses, etc., and writing up the exchange page. 

2) Birthdays, meetings, notes from the board. 

3) Write-ups on members, educational page. 

4) Correspondence from national officers and head- 
quarters, special write-ups. 

5) Parliamentary law, quotes, filler material. 

If sufficient typewriters of the same make are available, 
assign the work of cutting the stencils to the entire staff; 
otherwise, have one or two assume this responsibility for 
consistency and uniformity of type, and double up on 
other assignments. 

What one staff member may enjoy doing, or excel in, 
others may consider a tedious chore. Find out each mem- 
ber’s preference and assign the work accordingly. Some 
may be able to work at home; another may prefer to do 
her stint at the office; one who has a typewriter at home 
may choose to cut the stencils and address the stickers. 
Make your arrangements to suit your own particular needs, 
and if it promotes better harmony and production rotate 
the assignments. 

Here again teamwork and dependability work hand in 
hand for the success of the bulletin, each staff member 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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PICTURE PARADE 


. Christmas Party, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


. Boss Night Dinner, Gastonia, North Carolina. 


. Members of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, enjoying their 


Annua! Christmas Party. 


. Officers of newly organized Wilmington, Dela 


chapter. (Seated, L. to R.) Mrs. Gertrude Witbeck, pr 
dent; Mrs. Dorothy MacPhee, Field Representative; Eleanor 
C. Donnahur, corresponding secretary. (Standing, L. to 
R.) Mildred Lowry, recording secretary; Mrs. Pauline 
Wagner, vice-president; Olive Porter, treasurer. 


. Representative chapter picture, Cleveland, Ohio, leading 


National Membership Drive. 


. Liberty Belle Chapter, Philadelphia, Pa., membership 


reception. 










































NSA chapters all over the country are working—and 
hard—on educational programs which will prepare their 
members to take the first CPS examination. However, 
many inquiries are received which ask, ‘““What are we 
supposed to study?” A year ago an outline of the subjects 
to be covered in the CPS exam was sent to each chapter. 
In order that cach member may have this outline, we 
reprint it below. 


1. SECRETARIAL TECHNIQUES 
a. Dictation and transcription. (The form or 
manner of taking dictation will not govern. 
The final product will be what counts. 
Neither is it intended to make this a speed 
course. While executive secretaries may work 
under pressure, their dictation and transcription 
are not considered elements to be timed.) 
b. Business English and grammar. 
c. Spelling, synonyms and antonyms, vocabulary. 
d. Filing, cataloguing, etc. 
(Letter 


f. Business writing. minutes, 


reports, etc.) 


OFFICE PROCEDURE AND PRACTICE 
a. Accepted business practices. 


writing, 


nN 


b. Office procedure and practices. 


c. Business machines. (This does not entail the 
actual operation of the machines but a testing 
of the knowledge of machines to determine abil- 
ity to recognize what can be done on certain 
machines and a general, overall, practical work- 
ing knowledge of them.) 


d. Telephone technique. 
e. Office etiquette. 
f. Office management. 
3. ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT 
a. Commercial law. 
b. Human relations. 


CHAPTER PROGRESS ON GPS 


c. Business mathematics and accounting. (Prob- 
lems. ) 

d. Banking, investments, insurance. (Includes per- 
sonal finance, annuities, insurance, investments, 
etc.) 

e. Economics. 

Business organization principles. 
g. Journalism, public relations, and advertising. 
h. Business trends. 


Our chapters are preparing for the exam in many dif- 
ferent ways. Some of them are receiving excellent help 
and cooperation from business colleges or universities in 
their respective localities. If there is an educational in- 
stitution near you which may be willing to assist your 
chapter by setting up special courses of study specifically 
for CPS, show them this outline of subjects and see what 
they can do for you. 


Some chapters hold educational discussions at each of 
their regular monthly meetings. However, when a chap- 
ter wants to stress CPS education to its best advantage 
it has been found that study classes produce far better 
results if they are not held in conjunction with a regular 
meeting of the chapter. Some classes are conducted by 
chapter members and others are led by people who are 
not connected with NSA. It isn’t important who con- 
ducts a class as long as the teacher is well versed in the 
subject discussed. 


The building of a CPS library is a major project for 
many of our chapters. This is a fine idea. Books which 
are helpful to secretaries are numbered by the thousands, 
if not more. Prentice-Hall last year submitted a list of 
recommended textbooks for studying for the CPS exam. 
There should be a copy of that list in the files of your 
chapter. If not, write to National Headquarters Office 
and secure. one. 


Yes, most of our NSA chapters are preparing for CPS 
with enthusiasm, vigor and hard work. They are enjoying 
it, because when a group is learning together, it is grow- 
ing together. What is your chapter doing? 








NATIONAL CONVENTION DATES! 
July 20-22, 1950 


| COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Watch for further information in March issue. 
Plan now to attend! 
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BY LIONEL CROCKER 
Head of the Department of Speech, Denison University 


(Reprinted by permission of Banking, American Bankers Association Journal) 


Until we learn better many of us decline invitations to 
speak by saying, “I’m not an orator.” The answer shows 
a misconception of what public speaking is. 

Today we realize that public speaking has changed 
since the days of Daniel Webster. We say that today 
public speaking is more business-like. Today our public 
speaking is more on an interchange of ideas and not a 
display of oratorical ability. There is less acting in public 
speaking than there was in Daniel Webster’s day. 

Once we grasp the significance of the idea that public 
speaking is nothing more or less than conversation on the 
platform, we see that this pretext “I’m not an orator” is 
not valid for declining an opportunity to speak. 

The speaker today converses with an audience about a 
problem or project that both have vital interest in. The 
audience does not come to admire a speaker but to 
listen to his solution of a matter that is pressing. 

We all know how to converse with a few friends. 
The give and take of informal conversation is the delight 
of our existence. So a speaker who once captures the 
idea that he is going to converse with an audience about 
a problem close to his own interests does not decline op- 
portunities to speak but accepts them and looks forward 
to them with pleasure. 


oe 
NOTHING TO SAY bea 





Another excuse for sliding out of an invitation is to 
insist that “I have nothing to say.” This is not true and 
the individual who says it knows that it is deception. 
All of us who are earning our daily living have something 
to say that is of value. No one has ever seen the world 
through our experience before. We have important ob- 
servations that are of value to our fellow men. Accept 
the invitation and then lean on your experience. After 
all you are being asked to speak because you are you and 
not somebody else. Give the audience yourself. Most 
beginning speakers think they have to run to the library 
to get something to say. This is a mistake. The thought 
of long hours in the library boning up for a speech 
paralyzes the will. We would like to speak, we say, but 
we do not have anything to say. What a mistake! 


ABS 
4&2 NO TIME TO PREPARE 





In the pressure of daily work we just can not bear 
to think of taking time for preparing a speech. But the 
best speeches are those that are prepared in odd moments 
as we reflect upon our experience and draw conclusions 


from that experience. As we ride the subway, drive our 
car, or awaken at night and cannot sleep, we can keep 
turning over in our minds the ideas for our speeches. Ideas 
can be crystallized from daily experience. Busy people 
have ideas. These generalizations may form the outline 
of your speeches. You need only to put these ideas into 
understandable order, to make them easy to follow, to 
go from the known to the unknown, and you will have 
the skeleton of your speech. 

This skeleton can be clothed with illustrations gained 
from your own and other’s experiences. The actual time a 
speech takes is when you sit down to write it out or 
dictate it. This does not take long once the thoughts 
have formulated, crystallized in the mind. There is a 
philosopher in all of us. We all make deductions about 
our life and work. The audience wants these. 


A A 
43> LL MAKE A FOOL OF MYSELF 2) 


Many of us are stymied in our public speaking because 
we think we must have a “public speaking voice.” Non- 
sense. We decline invitations because we think we do 
not know what to do with our hands. Remember that 
when an audience gets captured by an idea it forgets 
the speaker. Voice and gesture and posture are, of course, 
important but not so important as to keep your ideas 
from getting to the audience. Just as in ordinary conversa- 
tion we think little of the manner in which ideas are 
expressed but of the thought, so in our public speaking 
our first concern should be about the ideas being set forth. 

This excuse is also born of the fear of the audience. 
Look upon the audience as a group of friends. ‘They are 
just that. They are not critical. Audiences are friendly. 
You build up in your imagination a bogey that just is 
not there when you say, “I’ll make a fool of myself.” 


Dy I'VE NEVER HAD ANY LESSONS <2 


Here is another refuge of the speaker who is afraid. 
Haven’t you had lessons? You have listened to many 
speakers. You know what you like and what you do 
not like in speaking. What did please you? What ideas 
stimulated you? What do you remember? The best 
lessons surgeons ever have is in watching other surgeons 
work. There is such a school as the school of experience. 
As you speak you will note what succeeds and what 
fails. You can teach yourself. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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KEYNOTE SPEECH OF PHILIP LOVEJOY 


Continued from January Issue 


Now, in addition to all of this there have to be com- 
mittees in an organization. Of course, a committee 
is a group of people that take an hour to do what one 
person could do in about five minutes. That is always 
true. You have a committee that sits around for hours 
making minutes, discussing back and forth, but you have 
to have committees. It is a good thing to have com- 
mittees. I don’t suppose a board of directors can have 
an all-knowing wisdom about an organization. I know 
in Rotary we can’t. We have fourteen men on our board 
and they can’t have all-knowing wisdom so a number of 
committees are appointed, as set forth in the constitution. 
We have certain standing committees and those com- 
mittees are appointed by the president, sometimes ap- 
proved by the board, sometimes not, and sometimes ap- 
pointed by the board. 

What do they do? They meet and they winnow out 
a lot of ideas that they think will help to improve the 
organization, that come within their own term of refer- 
ence of each committee and they have to stay within 
their own respective field. When they finish, they make 
the report, and to whom? To the board. They can’t 
make it to anybody else. They can’t make it direct to 
the membership. They can’t make it direct to the con- 
vention. The constitution says the board is in charge of 
the affairs and funds and control of the organization, so 
its reports clear through the board. 

Now, what does the board do with them? They look 
them over and consider the recommendations that seem 
to be best for the welfare of the organization as a 
whole. They may be put in the form of proposed amend- 
ments for the next convention. We are constantly getting 
a lot of new ideas that keep the organization alert and 
alive, that come up from these committees, that are put 
into convention legislation, and even there they may not 
adopt them. The convention may say they don’t like it. 
On the other hand, they may say that it is wonderful. If 
they disagree with the recommendation of the committee, 
they may say, “We don’t think it would be for the 
welfare of the organization”, and then the committee 
goes home mad. 

We had a committee last year that had five men on 
it, and there was absolutely nothing done that the board 
adopted. I don’t know how many thousands of dollars 
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Fear of speaking often stands in the way of our accept- 
ing an engagement. We are afraid that we will be 
afraid. We should remember that every one feels some 
sort of reluctance to speak. We all have a natural modesty 
that makes us want to be in the crowd. Most of us have 
a feeling that we are not important enough to stand 
out front. All of this is to the good. It keeps us from 
being a show-off. 
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went into that committee, but nothing at all was adopted, 
and the members of the committee still speak to each 
other and to the board. They had gone through what 
they thought was a series of recommendations that would 
be worthwhile, but later judgment on the part of the 
board, in looking at the recommendations, found that it 
was not advisable to do those things. Sometimes we 
receive a committee report for future guidance and we 
always have it available for use later on if the time comes 
to take care of that particular type of thing. 

As I was saying, committees meet and make recom- 
mendations. Of course, committees are not administra- 
tive. Every once in a while an organization will get a 
committee that feels its oats and wants to be administra- 
tive and wants to set up a secretariat and it is going to 
write all over the organization. The minute that happens 
you are in conflict with the constituted authority of the 
board and of the executive secretary, and you just can’t 
have that. A committee can’t be administrative, unless it 
happens to be an election committee during a convention 
which does a certain specific job, but in the larger pic- 
ture the committee can’t take on that aspect. They are 
exploratory. They are advisory. They recommend, but 
they can’t be administrative. 

The board definitely proposes amendments to the con- 
vention on the basis of the recommendation of the com- 
mittees, and the chapters themselves have the right to 
propose amendments. I want to make that emphatic. In 
a democratic organization, each chapter has got to have 
the right to propose amendments. I think there ought 
to be a winnowing group there. If there are 100 proposed 
amendments, you have quite a business session. Obviously, 
that is not good, so there has to be a resolutions com- 
mittee, a body in between, to save the time of all of you 
in the general sessions. 

It seems to me that you have already done a great deal 
of work in perfecting your organization. Its purposes are 
wonderful. You are going to have a grand time, taking 
these additional steps you have to take because you are a 
young organization. 

All I am doing, girls, is talking about the same things 
that we experienced in our organization forty years ago. 
I have been trying to point out some of the things that 
happened in our organization that might be helpful to 
you so you would avoid some of the mistakes that we 
made as we were going along the line. I suppose that that 
is what we do when we are teaching in school—we try 
to tell our young people of some of the mistakes so at 
least they won’t make the same ones. Edison said, “Be 
original in the mistakes you make.” 

The other thing I like very much that you are doing 
in elevating the standards of the secretarial profession is 
this development of the C. P. S., and it is a good idea. 
And I suppose shortly, as you get into this thing, that the 
initials “CPS” will have the same significance as CPA. 
It is going to be a good thing. When I want to hire some- 
one and she says she is a CPS, I know that will be signifi- 
cant and worthwhile. 
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Chapter Educational P rogram Suggestions 


BY KATHARINE JONES STROUGH, Albany, New York 


Chairman, National Education Committee 





In respect to general educational material for Chapters, 
which the National Board requested this Committee to 
report upon, the consensus of all the evidence marshalled 
during months of diligent research is that no single study 
program is likely to prove acceptable either to all the 
Chapters over the country or to all the members of one 
Chapter, because of dissimilarities of geography, of per- 
sonal preferences and requirements, available time, and 
sO on. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS would seem the ideal 
and the practicable way of continuing our educational life. 
This has proved to be the solution of such organizations 
as the American Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, and many others. 


Averbury said, in The Use of Life, “The most important 
thing in life, is to learn how to live. There is nothing 
men are so anxious to keep as life, and nothing they take 
so little pains to keep well. . . . Cultivate all your faculties: 
you must either use them or lose them.” 


Through the SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP, then, we 
may cultivate all our talents. Within our Chaptets our 
members might signify the Group of their preference— 
English — Letter Writing — Creative Writing — Public 
Speaking — Psychology Lectures — Parent Education — 
Music Appreciation — Little Theatre — Weaving — 
Sewing — Dressmaking — Designing — Tailoring — 
Wood Carving — Jewelry Making — Interior Decorating 
— Refinishing of Antiques — Upholstering — Plastics — 
Modeling — Ceramics — Photography — Ballroom Danc- 
ing — Driver Training — Increasing your Reading Power 
— The Modern Novel: How to Read and Evaluate It — 
Sports — Bowling — Bridge — Books (as intensively as 
desired, such as each Book Grouper selecting her book, 
reading it — at home — looking up all the sidelights of 
the history, region, mores, involved, and making a pre- 
pared report upon it before the Group, the Group having 
a discussion period following). 

The Chapter Meetings might be stimulated and enriched 
by having the Program Chairman occasionally invite 
various of the SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS to supply 
the educational and entertainment features of the evening: 
a book report; music; a skit by the Little Theatre Group; 
a fashion show by the designers and dressmakers; an ex- 
hibit of the handiwork of the arts and crafters; a report 
of the tournaments won by the bowlers and the bridgers; 
a speech by the public-speaking girls. 

Many of our States have highly developed programs 
of Adult Education; others are in various stages of devel- 
opment. From your local high school superintendent, or 
a letter to the Adult Education Division of your State 
Education Department you can ascertain the name of the 
nearest Adult Education representative. He can, in the 
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States with going programs, secure for you the best 
talent in the community to teach the courses desired. In 
New York State cost to the adult is nominal: $1 or $2 
per course per person, the enrollee paying for consumable 
materials, such as plastics, modeling clay, cloth, and the 
like. Here, the minimum class attendance is eight, the 
maximum class enrollment 18 or 20. If NSA members 
can make up the entire class it can be an autonomous 
class, conducted in the name of NSA. Otherwise, the 
Adult Education office will open it to the public to 
complete (as it is at State expense), and rubbing shoulders 
with outsiders can have its advantages, too. Any adult 
member of an NSAer’s family may enroll, all perfecting 
their prowess together. The studies may begin at any 
level; may be begun and ended at any time of the year 
convenient; they may be lengthened or shortened as the 
interest dictates, unless they are courses pursued for 
academic credit, in which case they must hew to the term 
or semester requirements. 


In States or cities where such facilities are not available, 
the SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS might accomplish a 
great deal on their own, and with the assistance of their 
local high school or college teachers or experts or leaders 
in various fields. The public library has been called 
the school for the grown-up. Librarians will assist in 
planned reading courses. In the library there is a book 
by Fraser Bond, Give Yourself Background, which could 
very well be used as an outline for an entire winter’s 
program. 


Members anywhere who lack the time to join in such 
pursuits as the foregoing, or who need specific courses 
in connection with their work, might solve their problems 
by writing to the following: 

THE HOME STUDY COUNCIL, 839 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., and sending a 3c stamp for 
the Home Study Blue Book and Directory of Private Home 
Study Schools and Courses. The Blue Book lists 41 ap- 
proved schools which offer Home Study courses in any 
subject which a secretary or any adult member of her 
family could wish from all secretarial and office procedure 
and management courses to hotel training and the arts, 
sciences, trades, civil service, and college preparatory 
courses. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, Director of the Council 
authorizes me to say in The Secretary that his office will 
send any information it has to anyone requesting it. That 
office will also send, upon request, its Directory of Private 
Business Schools in the United States. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION, 167 Public Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 
publishes quarterly the Adult Education Journal, $2 a 
year to individuals, $3 to groups. Its 1948 edition of the 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


BY ROBERT W. ENGLISH 


Registered Parliamentarian, Chicago, Illinois 


THE MAIN MOTION 


DEFINITION 


Most of the business of the typical parliamentary as- 
sembly is done by means of main motions. A main motion 
is one which is properly made only while no other motion 
is pending. 

A main motion is one which is properly made only at 
the appropriate time as indicated by the agenda. The 
exceptions to this rule include motions to “Adjourn” (if 
qualified), and motions to “Recess” (if made with no 
motion pending). These motions, while similar to their 
corresponding privileged motions, are usually classified as 
incidental main motions and are given no special place on 
the agenda. 

Any motion (question, proposition) placed before a 
parliamentary body for action is either a main motion or 
a secondary one. Hence, a main motion is any motion 
which is not a secondary motion! Secondary motions are 
usually classified into four groups: Subsidiary; Incidental; 
Privileged; and Unclassified. Secondary motions are mo- 
tions which may be made while a main motion is pend- 
ing. The one exception to this rule is the fact that the 
motion to “Take from the Table” is a secondary motion 
which may not be made while other business is pending. 

In general, a main motion is a proposition that some- 
thing be done by the organization. In general, a secondary 
motion is a proposition that something be done by the 
meeting. For example, by adopting a motion to amend 
a pending motion, the meeting simply changes the wording 
of the pending motion, but does not bind the organization 
to action. Hence, the motion to amend a pending motion 
is a secondary motion. On the other hand, if an assembly 
adopts a main motion, it makes an official decision which 
binds the organization. 


CHIEF RULES GOVERNING MAIN MOTIONS 


Main motions may not be made (presented) without 
first securing recognition by the chair; they may be 
debated (discussed); they may be amended; they may 
be deferred. 

Main motions that involve the adoption of original by- 
laws, or rules of order, require a majority vote. Main 
motions that involve the adoption of reports, standing 
rules, or resolutions, also require only a majority vote. 

Main motions involving the adoption of changes (even 
repeal) in established bylaws or rules of order, require 
previous notice plus a % vote. Main motions involving the 
adoption of changes in established standing rules, or resolu- 
tions, require either a %4 vote, or previous notice plus a 
majority vote. 

Main motions may be reconsidered. The exceptions to 
this rule include: (1) Adopted main motions which re- 
quire previous notice; (2) Adopted main motions that 
have been at least partially executed (carried out). 

Defeated main motions may not be renewed before the 
next session. 
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EXAMPLES OF MAIN MOTIONS 


The following cases illustrate a few types of situations 
involving the use of main motions: 

I. Approval of Minutes. The following illustrates a 
very common procedure for action on minutes: 

a. Chair: “The Secretary will now read the minutes 
of our last meeting. Mrs. Jackson.” 

b. Secretary (Mrs. Jackson): (The Secretary reads 
the minutes, reading from the official signed 
copy bound in the Secretary’s official record 
book. ) 

c. Chair: “Are there any corrections to the min- 
utes?” (pause) “If not they will stand as 
read.” (pause) “The minutes are approved as 
read. The next order of business is... .” 

In this type of procedure the chair assumes that there 

is an implied main motion (to “Approve the Minutes”) 
made by the reporting officer (the Secretary). The chair 
(by implication) states the “question” without waiting 
for a formal motion from the floor, and without requir- 
ing a second. Adoption was by “general consent” after 
ample opportunity for discussion and correction (amend- 
ment). 
Il. | Adoption of Committee Recommendations. The 
following illustrates good procedure for action on a com- 
mittee report which contains one or more recommenda- 
tions: 

a. President: ‘The next order of business is the 
report of the Social Committee. Will the chair- 
man of the Social Committee, Mr. Jones, please 
present the report of the Social Committee? 
Mr. Jones.” 

b. Jones: “Mr. President. Copies of the report 
adopted by the Social Committee have been dis- 
tributed. May I ask that members not having 
copies raise their hands so the ushers may supply 
them with copies? Apparently all members 
present are now supplied and most have had 
ample opportunity to examine the report. | 
suggest that we dispense with the oral reading 
of the main body of the report and simply read 
and then act on the three recommendations 
which are at the end of the report. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that procedure satisfactory?” 

c. President: “Is there any objection to the pro- 
cedure proposed?” (pause) “Mr. Jones, pro- 
ceed with the plan you outlined.” 

d. Jones: (He reads without comment the three 
recommendations. ) 

e. President: “The motion before you is ‘That 
we adopt the three recommendations of the 
Social Committee which have just been read’. 
Since the motion includes three distinct inde- 
pendent parts, the question will be divided on 
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the demand of any member. Is there discus- 
sion on the motion to adopt?” 

f. Several members, including Jones: 
dent. 

g. President: “Mr. Jones.” (Jones is recognized 
since he is considered as having presented the 
implied main motion and hence has the privilege 
of opening debate.) 

h. Jones: (Jones explains the reasons for the 
recommendations and urges their approval.) 

i. President: “Is there further discussion on the 
motion to adopt the three recommendations?” 
(pause) “Those in favor of the motion, say 
‘AYE’. Those opposed, say ‘NO’. The three 
recommendations of the Social Committee are 
adopted as mimeographed. The next order of 
business is... .” 

In the above procedure an implied main motion was 
made by the reporting committee (through its chair- 
man); was stated by the chair; and was put to a formal 
vote after ample opportunity for discussion. No second 
was required since it was “seconded” in committee, i.e. 
more than one member had formally endorsed the recom- 
mendations. 

Ill. Instructions by a Board. The following illustrates 
good procedure and the use of a main motion in a Board 
meeting: 

a. Mrs. Johnson: ‘Madam President.” 

b. President: “Mrs. Johnson.” 

c. Mrs. Johnson: “In order to avoid conflicts 
and misunderstandings, I move, ‘That no meet- 
ings or conferences shall be scheduled to be held 
in our headquarters without the knowledge and 
consent of the Executive Secretary.’ ” 

d. President (without waiting for a second): “The 
motion by Mrs. Johnson is “That no meetings 
or conferences shall be scheduled to be held 
in our headquarters without the knowledge and 
consent of the Executive Secretary.’ Is there 
discussion?” 

e. (After discussion a formal vote is taken.) 

The Board is the chief administrative committee of the 
organization and should supervise and coordinate the im- 
plementation of the policies established by the assembly. 
Since it is technically a committee, motions do not require 
a second and the chairman may make motions and partici- 
pate in debate. 

IV. New Business in a Large Meeting. The following 
illustrates good procedure in the presentation and disposal 
of a main motion presented under “New Business” at a 
National Convention: 

a. Mrs. Green: 
to catch the attention of the chair.) 
Green of Ourtown, Missouri.” 

b. President: ‘The chair recognizes Mrs. Green, 
delegate from Missouri. Mrs. Green.” 

c. Mrs. Green: “Madam President, fellow dele- 
gates. As we approach the end of this fine 
convention, it seems appropriate to look fore- 
ward to even more successful meetings in the 
future. The grand work of our committees 
has been accomplished in spite of serious handi- 
caps from which I hope future committees will 
be relieved. Therefore, Madam President, I 


“Mr. Presi- 


“Madam President.” (Slight pause 
“Mrs. 


move “That the Rules Committee be asked to 
prepare a revision of our entire committee pro- 
cedure and organization, said revision to be 
presented to the Board of Directors with power 
to act, insofar as it can do so without violation 
of our Constitution.’ If there is a second I 
would like to explain very briefly the main 
reasons for my motion.” 

d. (Several delegates second the motion informally 
from their seats.) 

e. President: ‘The motion by Delegate Green has 
been properly presented and seconded. Will the 
Secretary please read the motion?” (The Secre- 
tary reads from a signed copy submitted by 
Mrs. Green.) ‘Thank you, Madam Secretary. 
The chair again recognizes Mrs. Green.” 

f. (Mrs. Green discusses her motion, which is 
followed by further discussion from the floor. 
The motion is then put to a formal vote by 
the chair.) 

V. Complimentary Main Motion. The chair should 
not take the negative vote on a motion that is purely a 
complimentary (courtesy) resolution, e. g: 

a. Delegate: “Madam President.” (Delegate is 
recognized) “I move “That we express our deep 
gratitude and appreciation to our Hostess Chap- 
ter for all the fine things they have done to 
make this convention such a success and to 
make our visit to their city such a pleasant 
one.”” (A chorus of seconds from the floor.) 

b. President (Reading from a copy of the ‘resolu- 
tion’): “It has been moved by Delegate Hunter 
of Oregon and seconded by an overwhelming 
chorus of delegates “That we express our deep 
gratitude and appreciation to our Hostess Chap- 
ter for all the fine things they have done to 
make this convention such a success and to 
make our visit to their city such a pleasant one.’ 
Those in favor of the resolution, say ‘AYE’. 
The motion is carried with obvious enthusiasm. 
Will the Secretary please see that the local Chap- 
ter receives a copy of the resolution. The next 
order of business is. . . .” 

VI. Incidental Main Motions. Motions to “Adjourn” 
(if qualified); motions to “Fix the Time to which to 
Adjourn” (if made with no motion pending); and mo- 
tions to “Recess” (if made with no motion pending), 
are usually classified as main motions. Hence, these mo- 
tions are debatable, whereas their corresponding similar 
privileged motions are undebatable. For example: 

a. Smith (with no motion pending): “I move 
“That we adjourn at 10:00:” (Seconded) 

b. Chair: “It has been moved by Mr. Smith and 
and seconded “That we adjourn at 10:00’. Is 
there discussion?” (pause) ‘Those in favor say 
‘AYE’. Those opposed say ‘NO’. The motion 
is carried and we will adjourn promptly at 
10:00. The next order of business is... .” 

VII. Improper Motions. Dilatory, frivolous, _ trivial, 
absurd, and discourteous motions are out of order. Mo- 
tions in conflict with the bylaws are also improper, c. g: 

a. Member: “I move ‘That we endorse the candi- 
dacy of John J. Jacobs for U. S. Senator’.” 

b. Chair: “Since our Constitution specifically 
states that this Association shall be ‘non-parti- 
san’, the motion is out of order. The nex! 
order of business is. . . .” 


The Secretary 


siciiliiiadl Eng ish 


ERNST W. GREINER, New Castle, Pa. 


A secretary’s need of a command of good English is a 
part, an inescapable condition, of her position. She, by 
becoming the literary aid of her employer, must assume 
many responsibilities in the composition of letters, con- 
tracts, proposals, reports, and the like. The employer may 
or may not be a good composer of such pieces, and it 
falls to his secretary’s lot to make up for any defects or 
deficiencies of her employer therein. In many cases she 
becomes the final arbiter of the question as to HOW a 
thing shall be said. This is an important responsibility 
because HOW a thot is expressed often creates an im- 
pression in the mind of the reader that determines for him 
WHAT is said. The secretary has need accordingly of 
all the language resources she can possibly muster. She 
is not a mere copyist, tho to be such requires its special 
proficiency; not a kind of linotype operator who types 
merely what he sees, but an integral part of the English 
Department of the business. 

In the latter capacity the progressive secretary will 
want the literary quality of the product of her office to 
pass ‘high’ when judged by the best standards of what is 
called Good English. Now, what is Good English? And, 
just what can the secretary do about the literary quality 
of the office product? 

Good English in the conveying of thot to others is 
like good manners in social and business relations with 
others. In the latter case our social custom has settled 
on a, “Good Morning” (not a “Hi!”) on first meeting 
acquaintances or calling on others personally or by tele- 
phone during the fore part of the day. So literary custom 
has established that you write, “It was he whom I saw” 
(not, “It was him who 1 saw’); “He felt bad or good” 
(not, “badly or goodly’); “Mother and I are guests (not, 
Mother is and I am guests”); and so on thruout the 
various forms and conventions of our spoken and written 
language. These social and literary customs weren’t de- 
livered as laws from Mt. Sinai. It’s no sin to break them, 
and you won’t be misunderstood if you disregard them. 
It will simply be thot, by those that know, that you 
don’t know any better! These customs, social and literary, 
have become developed gradually, have become crystallized 
and now constitute forms which we must comply with 
to be considered polite and educated. Complying there- 
with doesn’t constitute ALL of politeness and education, 
but politeness and education are not complete without 
doing and speaking or writing as is done by those recog- 
nized as being superior in those respects. 

Because of its various phases Good English requires 
consideration from many standpoints, but only a few of 
those -phases can be touched on here, phases particularly 
pertinent to a secretary. The latter can’t make up the 
employer’s letter, but she can keep the letter from showing 
some forms of poor language. - Good language, English 
or any other, involves a knowledge of many words: 
words of things, words of actions, words of relationship. 
With ‘that knowledge should go the sense of when to use 
them. Good language, English or any other, involves 
a knowledge of the standard forms of grammatical con- 
struction, the arrangement according to which words are 
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hung together to express and convey thot. This is the 
most important feature in language, because without it 
there is no ‘goodness’. Then for written language there 
is involved a knowledge of the approved standard of 
spelling. There are other phases of good English, but 
the foregoing are the ones in connection with which a 
secretary has special opportunity to establish herself as an 
accomplished user of the English language. 

The particular reason for referring to the foregoing 
phases of the English language is that the secretary’s fail- 
ure to be versed in these matters prevents her from 
being as useful to her employer as she could and should 
be. Vocabulary was mentioned first. In addition to a 
generous, general vocabulary she should acquire early in 
her term of service the trade or business words and ex- 
pressions incident to her new position. These will be 
thrust upon her soon enough, but, if she has prepared 
herself, they won’t seem odd when she hears them and the 
dictator may be saved the annoyance of repetition. The 
secretary to a heavy machine manufacturer will have to 
acquire an entirely different set of words and phrases 
from that acquired under a hospital superintendent. Quite 
aside from formal technical texts, a secretary will find 
the perusal of current office pamphlets and even catalogues 
of much help in acquiring the desired vocabulary and ex- 
pressions of the business or profession. However, it is 
well to observe one caution: Don’t thotlessly use this 
new vocabulary where those not similarily situated may 
be embarrassed by their deficiency in the subject and may 
also resent the smugness of parading a few trade or pro- 
fessional words as superior learning. There are still people 
who will understand better if they are told that the 
surgeon performed an —— operation’ instead of 
an ‘appendectomy.’ 

In the grammatical construction of language, English 
as well as any other, comes first in importance the order 
of words in a sentence. This is no serious matter to the 
native-born when unencumbered with sectional, racial, or 
non-English lingual environment. But persons growing 
up in homes or communities where other than literary 
English is spoken have much need to watch where they 
place certain words and phrases. Incidentally, such a sec- 
retary may need to watch her employer more than her- 
self, but she needs to know how to fix up his irregular 
dictation with his benediction for doing so. In this 
connection an equally, or even more, important feature 
is how a proper inversion of the usual- word order of a 
sentence affects, particularly, the verb to be used in -a 
particular clause of the sentence. This will be discussed 
later. 

Another perplexing feature of any language is the 
‘idioms’. In English we don’t “cook” coffee, we ‘make’ 
coffee tho*some peopl¢ like to ‘brew’ it; and we don’t 
‘make on’ a fire in the furnace, we ‘build’ it; we don’t 
‘there'up go’, we.‘go:up’ or ‘go up there’. In many cases 
there is no rhyme or reason for the idiomatic expressions. 
To the lingually. unencumbered native they seem natural 
and id without thot. off of the tongue: But for a 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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PHILLIP LOVEJOY 
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Now, the tendency for all of us who do not have a 
C. P. A.—the same tendency for me who doesn’t have a 
Ph. D.—is “why should I go ahead and get that degree. 
I know enough to succeed in our organization. Why do 
I need to get any more.” Why is it necessary to pass this 
test and get this title? Because it gives a professional 
standing that we are entitled to have and that it will be 
recognized in this world as standing for something. It 
tells people that what we have done to earn it. After 
you get this thing in operation, the executives will say, 
“A C. P. S. That is the girl I want.” That is fine, 
but it means a lot of work for you and me—as secretary, 
I have to use the right word—it means a lot of work for 
us now to do that, because it is going to be worthwhile. 
It is just like the teacher who has to go to summer school 
once in a while to get new information, and so forth. 

I believe it is going to be very wonderful when you 
get it in operation. You are pioneering. 

You can develop some code of standards of correct 
practice, or code of secretarial standards. The word 
“ethics” wouldn’t be good because it signifies morality. 
And then when you get it adopted, the tendency with a 
lot of us is to have it put on the wall and say, “Isn’t that 
beautiful”, and then everybody comes in and reads it except 
us. We don’t read it. Of course, such statements always 
apply to the other fellow. 

When we adopt those things we are working together 
because they are the things in which we believe. They 
express the kind of person we want to be. 

We adopt a code because it is a set of principles that 
we want to follow. It epitomizes the professional attitude 
that we have toward our business. That is why we are 
going to adopt it and each of us has a sort of Hippocratic 
oath. What a wonderful thing that has been in the 
medical profession. That has been a great thing. We are 
going to have the same type of thing in our secretarial 
profession I suppose—that you are going to respect the 
secrets of our business, the secrets of our employers and 
secrets of others on the same high level that the doctors 
have been following ever since the early days of the 
Hippocratic oath. It is very essential that we do that. 
That is what makes us more than the ordinary run of 
stenographers. Each of us is going to become a SECRE- 
TARY. That is going to mean something, to say, “I am 
a Secretary. I am a CPS and this is our code.” 

What you are doing now is building something that 
will be more beneficial in five, ten and fifteen years from 
now, the same as our forefathers when they established 
this country way back there in the 1700’s, and they didn’t 
care anything about getting rewards for themselves, and 
we today are benefitting by what they did at that time. 

That is what is going to happen here. Your successors 
are going .to benefit far more from what you do here 
in convention than you yourselves, but you are ready 
to do it because you believe in it. That is why vou are 
here. .So you are going to have a wonderful time in 
going forward in the next several days. 

I think you have a fine organization. I notice you 
have several vice presidents. You know what is the 
matter in this country? They are trying to operate with 
only one vice president. In the early days we had nine- 
teen vice presidents and each one was in charge of a 
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region, and then we discovered that the vice president had 
other things instead of being in charge of a region, so we 
developed the district governor system. Now we have 
only three vice presidents, who are really on the board of 
directors, and the vice presidency only indicates the manner 
of successor being in office in case anything happens to 
the president. We have a district governor system to take 
care of the regions, to supervise the clubs. And you 
might be thinking about that suggestion. You probably 
have plans for extension of new chapters. 

I read something about your regular meetings. I think 
it is wonderful that you meet once a month. I hope you 
have meetings so worthwhile that an individual can’t stay 
away from them. And don’t let your membership get the 
attitude after six months, “Oh, to heck with it”. I have 
a girl in my employ who dropped out of one of your 
chapters and said she wasn’t getting anything out of it. 
You’ve got to set your organization so the secretaries 
are going to want to be in, and you’ve got to set your 
local program on that basis. We had to do that in Rotary. 
We have to have a program that is so vital and valuable 
that members just can’t stay away. And then you are 
going to organize new chapters because of that very 
thing, and your existing chapters, I know, are going to 
organize your new chapters as you go along. 

I think we must not be late in doing what needs to be 
done. An employer here the other day said to his secre- 
tary, “You should have been here at nine o’clock”, and she 
said, ““What happened?” We must not be too late. We 
must not be too late on this proposition. You can’t leave 
this thing to your president, you can’t leave it to your 
board, you can’t leave it to the vice presidents, or your 
executive secretary, or to your local officers. Each mem- 
ber has got to do her part. NSA provides opportunity 
to each individual to make the most of her talents and 
abilities in worthwhile undertakings. 

Thus, what is past is prologue. A glorious future is 
ahead! “I wish I could remain to see the Miss Secretary 
contest. I wish I could see all the good things you have, 
but I am a secretary, and I’ve got an outgoing president 
over there from Australia, and an incoming president from 
Rhode Island, changing office tomorrow. They are both 
on my neck. I was there until midnight last night. 

Goodbye, I’ve got to go to work!” 

The End 





SECRETARIAL ENGLISH 


(Continued from Page 13) 


secretary subjected by birth or environment to other than 
literary English influences, it is especially advisable that 
she note such expressions and school herself in the correct 
forms (not what she thinks ought to be correct). For 
instance, do not balk at saying, “Back and forth” tho the 
thot is first of going somewhere (i.e. ‘forth’) and then 
coming back; nor at ‘Up and down the street,” when both 
the grade and the direction of the street would have re- 
quired “down and up”; nor at “High and low,” tho 
you also hunted the middle space for the lost article. 
These are some of the fixed idioms in the English language, 
and they can’t be turned around, nor treated with sub- 
stitutions without disclosing a lack of acquaintanceship 
with what is normal, good English. 


(Continued in March Issue) 


The Secretary 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF A 
GOOD BULLETIN STAFF 


(Continued from Page 5) 


fulfilling her assignment and adhering to the established 
deadline. Everyone is working for the goal of a good 
bulletin, one which she feels is representative of her chap- 
ter; each realizes she has a definite responsibility toward 
this accomplishment. 

Correlate the bulletin with the program or plans of 
other committees. Remember, while the bulletin staff is 
directly concerned with its publication, the bulletin really 
is a chapter project. Where possible have others partici- 
pate in the preparation and selection of the subject matter. 
For instance, have the parliamentarian assume complete 
responsibility for the so-called parliamentary law page; 
the C. P. S. or educational chairman write the educational 
page. Each should select her own topic and be fully 
accountable for it. 


When discussions are to be held at chapter meetings, 
endeavor to have the bulletin articles tie in with them, 
which will enable the membership, by first reviewing the 
material, to be in a position to glean more from the dis- 
cussion and to participate more intelligently. 


Have the assigned material turned in to the editor on a 
given date, preferably a week to ten days before the 
determined bulletin release date. After editing, cut the 
stencils, and run according to previous arrangements. If 
it is more expedient, have one or two of the staff mem- 
bers do the mimeographing and mailing. 


A good staff will analyze all material used, not only 
from the interest angle but also from the standpoint that 
it influences the attitude and thinking of chapter mem- 
bers, other chapters, and non-members who read _ the 
bulletin. From its contents employers, prospective mem- 
bers and other interested outsiders form an impression of 
the members, the chapter as a whole and the National 
Association. 


Watch words or slogan for a GOOD STAFF and a 
GOOD BULLETIN are COORDINATION, COOPERA- 
TION AND CONCERTED EFFORT. 


WE WELCOME NEW CHAPTERS 


BREMERTON, WASHINGTON: Installed January 
24, 1950, by Mrs. Jean Williams. Officers: Mrs. Ber- 
nice Beals, president, 1301 Hayward Avenue; Mrs. Kay 
Ellis, vice-president, 201-245 4th Street Building; Mrs. 
Helen B. Judge, corresponding secretary, Route 2, Box 
945; Mrs. Agnes E. Harvey, recording secretary, Route 
2, Box 855; Mrs. Elsie Frykholm, treasurer, Route, 4, 
Box 2192. 





PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 10) 

Handbook of Adult Education may be had at $3.75 to 
subscribers, $5 to non-subscribers. The Handbook con- 
tains many fine articles on adult education. It devotes 
more than 200 pages to the listing of organizational pro- 
grams and the institutions offering them, and offers 
Suggested Supplementary Reading on a great many adult 
education subjects. 


February, 1950 











By“ TERRENCE G. MACKLE - Auditor 
Lease and Leigland 
Seattle, Washington 











There is a single reason why 99 out of 100 new organ- 
izations never succeed. That is their unwillingness, col- 
lectively and as individuals, to pay the price of responsi- 
bility. 

You travel the road to leadership heavily laden. 

Society at large is quick to compliment you once you 
reach your objective, but no human being who has ever 
stretched his tired and aching arms from rung to rung 
up the ladder of success can ever forget the cold demands 
made by those whom he sought to serve. 


The attitude of the leaders of the business and pro- 
fessional world towards a candidate for membership is 
well summarized by the philosophy of Ruskin, “Do you 
ask to be the companion of nobles? Make yourself noble 
and you shall be. Do you long for conversation of the 
wise? Learn to understand it, and you shall hear it. But 
on other terms, no. If you will not rise to us, we cannot 
stoop to you.” 


For the first time since the cessation of hostilities, our 
nation is in a position to correctly analyze the good and 
bad features of her human resources. 


The impetus of wartime production has given way to 
peacetime demand and with it keen competition has re- 
turned. 


The willingness to accept the problems of all our fellow 
men, and the realization of the interdependence of one 
nation upon another, have increased the responsibilities 
of those whose duties were once confined to guiding the 
destiny of a business or profession. 


Such things as intensification of the corporate structure, 
enlargement of our tax system and reduction of difficult 
problems of labor-management relationships have neces- 
sitated that those in positions of authority have pertinent 
data before them constantly. Gone are the days when it 
sufficed to make an appraisal of affairs once yearly. In 
our accelerated period policies may have to be altered 
frequently to avert disaster. 

All these things compel the modern executive to dele- 
gate his crushing burdens to others. But he must be 
certain that they are passed to capable hands. It is para- 
mount on the one hand, and elementary on the other, 
that those who seek to serve him be qualified in the 
technical aspects of their tasks. But above all they must 
seek to increase their capacity to assume responsibility and 
to discharge these duties with the same dispatch as the 
one from whom they were received. 


Then, and only then, can you rightfully anticipate the 
voice of experience saying: “Welcome, you have risen 
to us.” 
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...the new Remington E£lecfi-conomy Typewriter 


Get set for a new typing thrill the moment you flick 
the starting switch on the Remington Electri- 
conomy — the new electric typewriter designed to 
turn out better work in less time and with less effort. 
Yes, and you type easily and naturally from the start 
when you switch from a manual typewriter to the 


Electri-conomy—thanks to its new Speed Slope Key- 
board. You’ll find you're fresh at the end of the day 
because electricity does the work. And equally im- 
portant, you'll notice the distinctive correspondence 
—the sharp clean stencils—the clear multiple carbon 


copies ... all turned out with electric ease. 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 


Remington Frand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Please send me a FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual 
Typing.” 


NAME... .ccscccscccece Cece rereeeccccvccee sees vrceseeceeueceseeseee 


ADDRESS 


Mail Coupon for FREE booklet containing profes- 
sional information about electric typing... and 
its advantages to you. 








